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in tne castle devotion to women was made the mainspring
of conduct, the object and the reward of all higher effort;
in the cloister the poetry chiefly valued consisted of verses
in monkish Latin, in the castle the young knight learned
all the mysteries of Provengal verse, and could describe
the perfection of his mistress in the ballad, or the canzone,
or the sonnet, and accompany his poetry with the lute.
In the three grades of this education, the pupil was suc-
cessiyely page, squire, and* knight, the first beginning
with the seventh, the second with the fourteenth year.
Careful rules were laid down for each period, and there
can be little doubt that, under favourable circumstances,
the education was very well suited to its purpose. The
town schools, as regards education, were inferior to those
we have mentioned, but they maintained a lay character in
the midst of encroaching ecclesiasticism, they paid espe-
cial attention to the study of vernacular tongues, and they
taught subjects such as history and geography better
than they could be learnt either in the cloister or the
castle*

It would be impossible, in a review of the education
of the Middle Ages, t<? pass over the Brethren of the
Common Life who lived and taught in the northern
Netherlands on the banks of the Yssel. In the latter
half of the fourteenth century and during the whole of
the fifteenth they inspired the lower classes of their
countrymen with the same love of classical study and
literary excellence which in Italy was confined only to a
favoured few. Gerhard Groote, their founder (1340-
1384), studied the scholastic philosophy at Paris, but
returned to establish at Deventer a community of ascetic
life and brotherly striving after a divine ideal. He only
lived long enough to see the commencement of his work.
This community was given to all good works, but espe-